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THE UNITED CHURCH ON THE NEW HAVEN "GREEN." DESIGNED BY DAVID HOADLEY 

PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM S. HORTON 

DAVID HOADLEY, ARCHITECT 

BY GEORGE DUDLEY SEYMOUR 



DAVID HOADLEY, the designer 
and builder of The United Church, 
New Haven, was born in Waterbury in 
1774 and died there in 1839. Self- 
taught he rose to be one of the foremost 
architects of his day. He began his 
career in Waterbury, where, while hardly 
of age, he took part in the erection, about 
1795-G, of the Congregational Meet- 
ing House and the Episcopal Church, 
both located on sites facing the Green. 
Apparently he designed both of these 
structures, which were greatly admired 
as soon as they were built, and as long 
as they stood. He also designed the 



Scoville house recently torn down to make 
way for the Hotel Elton. This house 
was, up to the time of its demolition, one 
of the most architecturally beautiful 
pieces of domestic architecture in New 
Haven County, and probably was never 
surpassed in architectural merit by any 
house in Waterbury. He designed the 
Judge John Kingsbury house which is 
still standing in Waterbury, though now 
disfigured by changes. He built in Nau- 
gatuck the Colonel Beecher house torn 
down some years ago. For Milford he 
built a Congregational Meeting House, 
still standing; for Norfolk he built the 
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Congregational Meeting House, still 
standing though somewhat disfigured by 
alterations, and noted for its beautiful 
belfry. One of his last and most impor- 
tant works was the Russell house in Mid- 
dletown, built in 1825-8, standing from 
that day to this practically unaltered in 
shape. It is to-day the most notable 
house in Middlesex County, and one of 
the finest pieces of domestic architecture 
in Connecticut. For New Haven, in addi- 
tion to the United Church, he designed 
and built the Judge William Bristol and 
the Hon. Nathan Smith houses that until 
recently stood on Elm Street, facing the 
Green, and the Professor Kingsley house 
still standing on Temple Street and now 
occupied by Henry T. Blake, Esq. He 
also built, and in part designed, the 
"Don David Cortez DeForest" house 
(better known as the Sargent house), 
that formerly stood on the corner of 
Church and Elm Streets; he built the 



Tontine Hotel on the corner of Church 
and Court Streets, and may have de- 
signed it, though it is more likely that 
the design was furnished by Ithiel 
Town, noted at that time as an archi- 
tect, but more noted as a bridge-builder. 
Undoubtedly Hoadley built many other 
houses and churches, but the above list 
represents his best work. All of his 
work was distinguished by great refine- 
ment and knowledge of architectural de- 
tail. His designs are considered all the 
more remarkable since he had no instruc- 
tion beyond what he got out of the Eng- 
lish and early American books on archi- 
tecture. It is for this reason, as it is 
supposed, that he was called the "Self- 
taught" Architect. There is a brief no- 
tice of him in Bronson's History of 
Waterbury, in which it is said of him 
that "He had a sound judgment, a well- 
balanced mind, and a generous and hon- 
est heart." 



IMPROVING THE CEMETERY MONUMENT 



BY OMAR H. SAMPLE 



IF we admit the artistic insufficiency 
of our public statuary, what shall we 
say of the artistic horrors of the ceme- 
tery monument of commerce — that end- 
less array of stereotyped pieces of stone, 
with bulging tops or ill-proportioned 
shafts decorated with meaningless 
wooden carving? The stoneyard type 
of cemetery is still the common housing 
place of the dead, but the advent of the 
modern park plan cemetery is slowly 
mitigating the effects of long years of 
crowding our burial grounds with stock 
jobs of stone work. The landscape 
gardener is jealous of his beautiful 
lawns and graceful shrubbery, and is 
slowly, but perceptibly, rebelling against 
the mnrring of the scenery with factory 
angels and hideous stone shapes. 

The better-managed cemeteries have 
all set aside certain tracts where no 
monuments are allowed, and lot owners 
are taking the hint. They are coming 



to understand that the best monument 
is not necessarily the one that towers 
farthest in the air or has the greatest 
number of cubic feet of "carving" on it. 
The landscape cemetery has quite gen- 
erally abolished the unsightly stone 
copings and iron fences that formerly 
surrounded the lots. Many have abol- 
ished grave mounds in the interest of 
an unbroken surface of lawn, and nearly 
all now limit the height of these senti- 
mental nuisances. The sizes of monu- 
ments are limited to a certain propor- 
tionate area of the lot, and may be con- 
structed only of the best and most dura- 
ble materials. The height of grave 
"markers" is limited, and in some of the. 
newer and more modern cemeteries it 
is required that these stones shall be set 
level with the ground. 

Some of the extremists among the 
landscape architects even recommend the 
complete abolition of the cemetery 



